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contention; "but so far as the community is a poor one
there is undoubted truth in the statement that land values
are trivial. If this is true, how can the expenses be de-
frayed by a single tax on land values? In the testimony
recently taken before the tax commission of Massachusetts,
one of the single-taxers who was testifying as to the situa-
tion in certain rural townships was asked the question:
How will it be possible for this poor town, in which there is
very little land value, to raise its taxes ? The witness was
compelled to reply that it would be impossible for the com-
munity to do so, and he suggested that the expenses of the
poor communities should be defrayed in large part from the
revenues of the rich communities.1

This remedy is somewhat visionary; for with the Ameri-
can theories of local government, It would be almost impos-
sible to induce certain sections in the community to assume
the burdens of other sections. We are all acquainted with
the continual bickerings in our state taxation, due to the
efforts of the richer counties to escape paying more than
their proportion of the general state taxes; and we have
recently seen the discontent aroused by an attempt in the
shape of the federal income tax to make certain wealthy
sections of the country pay the larger part of the revenue
of the national government. Where these efforts have given
rise to so much dissatisfaction, it is obviously out of the
question to suppose -that the purely local expenses of any
community will ever be defrayed by the efforts of other
communities. In local matters, at least, every county and

1 Hearings relating to Taxation* 1893, pp. 185-188. The committee in
its final report states: " Even Henry George admitted a few years ago [in an
address at Boston, Feb. 22, 1889] that if his scheme were put into operation
it would cause the savings banks and life insurance companies to fail, and that
in an agricultural community it might be difficult to raise the money thought
to be needed for municipal wants. But as a people could only have what the
plan would furnish, they must economize and bring their wants within their
means. This means, among other things, poorer schools and libraries, and
therefore a more limited education for the young, and a less tender care of
the aged and helpless who are cared for in our charitable institutions."
JEZeport of the Joint Special Committee on Taxation, 1894, p. 38.